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CouNTERFEITING is well said to be a “fashionable 
business.” We ean hardly take up a newspaper 
without seeing that the notes of some bank have 
been counterfeited or altered, They are “too tedi- 
ous to enumerate;” but one note, in which we were 
interested, may be mentioned: it was sent several 
hundred miles to us, and purported to be of $50 on 
the «Patomac” bank, which passed as of the bank 
of Potomac, though the names placed for the pre- 
sident and cashier were nothing like those on the 
genuine notes of the real bank: White was 
put down as cashier, and Preston,(we think), 
as president, of the bank of Patomac, at Alexan- 
dria. The president’s name of the bank of Poto- 
mac is Vowell, and of the cashier Page. We hope 
that the western people, in their anxiety to obtain 
eastern funds, will keep a good look out; and, un- 
less they know the paper, know, at least, something 
about those of whom they receive it. 











Tne anmy or THE U.S. We havea copy of the 
estimates of the paymaster general, co]. V. Towson, 
shewing the savings on each particular item of the 
expenditures on account of the army, according 
to the bills which were respectively reported to 
the senate and house of representatives. It is not 
worth while to give the particulars in detail—yet, 
though the organization proposed by the two bills 
differed so much from one another, the real amount 
of difference in point of expense was no more than 
$83,841 32. Thus— 

Total saving by the bill of the house of repre- 
sentatives, $187,665 48 

Total do. senate 103,824 16 





83,841 32 





Nivy PENSION FUND. We notice the usual annual 
report concerning thisfund. Certain ofthe stocks 
of which it was composed have been reimbursed, 
and the unredeemed nominal amount of stocks to 
the cresit of the fund, on the Ist day of Jan. 1821, 
was $741,758 72; all stocks of the United States, 
and bearing 6 per cent. interest, except 30,895 in 
the 3 per cents. To which add the cost of stocks 
in several banks in the District of Columbia, 129,103 
dollars 10 cents—and the aggregate to the credit ef 
the fund is $870,861 82. 

Then follows alist of warrants drawn on account 
of the fund, amounting to 66,456 70—22,000 of 
which were for the purchase of stocks during the 
year; the rest for the payment of pensions. 

Next ia the account with the treasurer of the 
United States, agent for the fund, shewing a ba- 
lance in his hands, on the Ist Jan. 1821, of 17,761 
dollars 94 cents—which is to the general credit of 
the fund, and probably will be invested as addi- 
tonal capital, 

A list of the pensioners thenfollows. The tvutal 
number of officers, seamen and marines is 375; of 
the widows of such, 105—together 480; and the 


: on amount paid them during the year 1820, was 


ath: The highest pension paid to any one is 
0 per month—the lowest 3: generally from 6to9. 





ts Mint or ras U.S. Metals deposited, &c. during 
© year 1820. Gold—on hand 3ist Dec. 1819, 





5673 oz. 11 dwt. 9 gr.—deposited during the year? 
69,733 oz. ll dwt. 7 gr. worth together $1,340,566 
434. Silver—on hand, 31st Dec. 1819, 64,256 oz. 
17 dwt. 15 gr.; deposited in the year 1820, 390,605 
oz. t7 dwt.—worth together $524,843 60. Of cop- 
per, from the commencement of the institution to 
the 3lst Dec. 1820, the whole amount of this metal 
purchased was 1,576,121 /és. 3.0z. 10 dwt. which 
cost $378,606 36. Whole gain by its coinage, 
$89,114 81. 

Aggregate value of gold, silver and copper coin- 
age, from the commencement of the establishment 
to the 3lst Dec. 1820—$18,857,567 26. Here-fol- 
lows a statement interesting only in its result, 
which shews that the sum of $518,530 18 is the 
net amount chargeable to the coinage of gold, sil- 
ver and copper, from the commencement of the 
establishment to 31st Dec. 1820; in which is includ- 
ed the cost of lots, buildings and machinery. 





Battrmore. Col. Harris, lately in Washingtonas 
agent of the city to obtain a settlement of its claims 
against the general government, has published the 
following for general information: 

Amount claimed by the corporation of the city of 

Baltimore for disbursements made in 1813, in the 





service of the United States $75,225 92 
Of this sum there has been admitted by 

the general government 60,066 83 

Leaving a balance of 15,159 09 


Which is inadmissible by the secretary of war, be- 
cause it consists of charges for equipments, &c. not 
proper to be made against the general government, 
and of extra pay given to seamen, &c. 

Amount allowed to the credit of the cor- 
poration, $60,066 $3 
Charged to the cerporation— 
This sum paid to their agent, Mr. Gill, 

29th May, 1818, $15,000 00 
This sum received by the cor- 
poration for barges sold to 
the navy agent and at auc- 
tion, also sundry tents 11,793 78 





Amounting to 26,798 78 
[ Which should have been credited on the 
original claim, but was omitted through 
mistake. } 
Balance due the corporation $33,273 05 
as settled in the treasury department, March 31st, 
1821. 
From the above statement, it will appear, that, of 
the whole amount claimed by the corporation of 


Baltimore, but $15,159 09 has been finally reject- 
ed. 








“Tae FRUITS OF THE sxsTEM.” A little while 
since, in the last volume, page 224, and under this 
head, we mentioned a pleasing instance of the libe- 
rality in religious sentiment which grows out of our 
free institutions, in the case of bishop White, of 
the Protestant Episcopal church, attending the 
funeral of a venerable Quaker, at Philadelphia. A 
similar case of what [ would call pure christianity, 
because of its benevolent spirit, is presented in the 





Vox, XX,——6, 


article inserted below. As we expect such acts of 
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liberality, and regard them as matters of course, we 
de not appreciate them as we shoulddo. They can 
hardly happen in any other country; for in nearly 
all others, an implicit adherence to a certain set of 
dogmas, and an anathematization of all who do not 
subscribe to them, leads to preference and power, 
and places men in ecclesiastical office whe eat up 
the substance of the “sheep,” instead of leading 
them to pleasant pastures. 

- Atthe late anniversary of the Hibernian Society, 
in Charleston, S. C. the right rev. Dr, England, 
Catholic bishop of the two Carolinas and Georgia, 


having been requested by the president to propose } 


a toast, rose and stated that, with the leave of the 
respectable gentleman who filled the chair, he 
would take the liberty of prefacing his toast with 
two or three observations: 


“He must, in the first instance, express his grati- 
tude to the gentlemen of the society, for the flat- 
tering compliment which had been paid him, by 
their kind invitation: He deeply felt the favor con- 
ferred on him, and acknowledged his obligation. 
He next stated, he seldom felt more pleasure than 
was afforded him on that evening, in looking round 
and beholding so many of his countrymen, or their 
descendants and friends, however divided in reli- 
gious sentiment, united in the bonds of friendship 
tand social harmony. It certainly was the duty of 
every man to seek for true religion, and, when dis- 
covered, to embrace and profess it; but, if on se- 
rious and dispassionate investigation, men consci- 

entiously come to different results upon this mo- 
“ mentous subject, they should not, therefore, be 
precluded from uniting their efforts to promote the 
other various good objects, for the attainment of 
which they allagreed. Why not forget religious 
differences in civil society, as in the hour of ration- 
al relaxation and enjoyment? Men of various creeds 
could unite in harmony to uphold the state, to pro- 
mote the temporal welfare of the community, and 
to cultivate the affections of each other, so as to 
make as smooth as possible the road of mortality. 
It was the adoption of this great and wise princi- 
ple which made this country what she now is, ad- 
mired and powerful—it was the absence of this 
principle, that distracted and degraded the coun- 
try which they left. But could Irishmen at home 
learn to act as the friends whom he saw around him, 
Treland yet may be what America now is. 

«Upon this principle and thatjof benevolence to- 
wards the distressed emigrant, the society was 
founded. He, therefore, proposed as his toast— 

«Permanence and prosperity to the Hibernian 
Society of Charleston.” 


(mente at 


PENNSYLVANIA. Ata time when something is so 
-much wanted to afford employment to the people 
and give a circulation to money, the late appropri- 
ations for internal improvements are indicative net 


only of the public spirit of the state, but also of 


the knowledge of her legislators in political econo- 
‘my. The money thus tobe distributed among the 
people, may be easily drawn from them again to 
supply the wants of the state, if required; and this 
is the true principle on which an enlightened go- 
vernment should act.- It is no matter whether a 
thing costs one cent or one hundred cents: it is the 
ability to pay for it that! fixes its value on the con- 
sumer. This imperious proposition cannot be too 
often impressed on the minds of the people. The 


amount of the appropriations, according to a table 
now before us, forinternal imprevements in Penn- 
sylivania, is $1,227,180. 
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Croesus, king of Lydia, once reproved the greg 
Cyrus for the liberal hand with which he scattered 
his treasures among the people. The latter de. 
manded how much he might have had, provided he 
had retained what he might have kept? Croesus 
named an enormous sum. On this Cyrus addressed 
notes to certain of his adherents, saying that he 
wanted money, and a much greater sum than Cra. 
sus had mentioned was immediately tendered! 
‘Money made money,” if properly used, just as 
well then as it does now, and that wise prince 
knew it. 





‘Fae roan. The following advertisement was is. 
sued from the treasyry department, dated the 14th 
March 1821: {We just learn that the loan has been 
wholly taken by the U. S. bank—terms not s‘ated.] 

«Pursuant to the provisions of the act of congress 
authorizing the president of the United States ts 
borrow a sum not exceeding five millions of dol- 
lars, passed on the third day of March, 1821: 

“Notice is hereby given, That sealed proposals for 
lending to the United States the sum of four mil- 
lions of dollars, payable, at the option of the lend. 
ers, at any time within thirty days from the date 
hereof, will be received at the treasury in Wash- 
ington until the 14th day of April next. 

“It is required that the proposals shall specify 
the sum which the parties are willing to give for 
every hundred dollars of stock, bearing an interest 
of five per centum per annum, payable quarter 
yearly, and redeemable at any time after the, first 
day of January, 1835. The money to be lent, (if 
the proposals are accepted), is to be deposited to 
the credit of the treasurer in the bank of the United 
States in Philadelphia, or at its offices in New-York 
or Boston, as the case may be, within the time al- 
ready prescribed—and, upon the produetion of the 
cashier’s receipt for the amount so deposited, certifi- 
cates of stock, of the description before mentioned, 
and bearing interest from the date of payment, will 
be issued by the commissioner of loans, residing at 
the place where the deposite was made. 

“Proposals for a less sum than ten thousand dol- 
lars will not be received. «“Wm.H.Crawrorp, — 

, ‘Secretary of the treasary.” 

Free remanKks—sketched in Washington city, Fee 
bruary 28—continued. The supreme court is cer- 
tainly the most dignified body that I ever saw or 
expect to see; and the judges give an apparent 
attention (at least}, to the business before them, 
that is honorable to themselves and useful to others 
—an example that may be profitably imitated by 
many judges in other courts. There is no noise 
in their room—those who attend either for business 
oras mere spectators and auditors, are seemingly 
loath even to whisper to one another: and, though 
many persons were coming in or going out, { never 
heard the bailiff, or by whatever other name the 
officer in attendance is called, cry out “order” or 
“silence,” as such seem to do almost half their 
time in some ordinary courts. It isa rale that will 
apply to allcases—they who would receive the vo- 
luntary respect of others, must first respect them- 
selves; and order is best ordered by affording 48 
example of it. q 

The room appropriated to the supreme court 19 
on the ground floor uf the north wing of the cap! 
tol, under the chamber of the senate. It has 4 
grave and reverend appearance; and its formations 
as well as the manner in which it is oceupied, may 
have caused Mr. Randolph severely, perhaps, 





call it the “cave of Trophonius,” as it is said tha! 
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he does, and as which it is frequently spoken of.— 
Every body will recollect that the cave of Tropho- 
nius was a place from whence ancient oracles were 
supposed to be deliveredasfrom a god. Visitors 
are handsomely accommodated in this room, and 
many attend when important discussions are ex- 
pected. 1 could not,look at the bench without 
something like veneration—but, recollecting some 
of its decisions, or “oracles,” the reflection that 
the judges were only men, immediately crossed my 
mind, and checked the homage (though it did not 
lessen the respect) which the senses of seeing and 
hearing had pre disposed me fo render it. I hold it 
as the duty of every good citizen td obey the laws, 
even if he thinks that they, or the construction put 
“pon them, are wrong; but this obligation by no 
means impairs his duty, as wellas his right, to en- 
deavor to obtain the repeal of such laws or to give 
them an operation conformable to his opinion of 
their intention. It appears to me that, in ane shape 
or another, there must exist some power in every 
coumtry superior to ordinary fluctuations of opi- 
nion—which should be somewhat removed from 
the popular feeling; but I think it much safer that 
that power should rest in the deliberate opinion 
of the people,—those who are to receive the good 
or suffer the injury by its exercise, than to vest 
it any man or set of men who are, in practice, put 
up as being nearly infallible, and of course as being 
almost irresponsible. Itis true, a judge may be 
impeached and tried, and so have kings—but bow 
few of either have been found guilty and condemn- 
ed, though common sense tells us that they are as 
liable to error, and may as well be corrupt, as other 
persons. But kings and judges are so hedged 
about with privileges and peculiarities that, if they 
act with ordinary prudence and circumspection, 
they cannot easily be found guilty. They are not 
punishable for “errors of opinion”—and this broad 
mantle may cover a multitude of abominable sins. 
But how can this deliberate opinion of the 
people just spoken of, be clearly collected and 
safely permitted to operate? Much discussion has 
been had about the judiciary; but the general idea 
in favor of its being independent of the people and 
of their other officers and agents, has prevailed, and 
suffered its constitution to remain as it is rather 
than hazard a change. But might we not have some 
security and responsibility in judges, without ma- 
terially impairing their independence, by aregula- 
tion somehthing after this manner, as applicable to 
what may be deemed national questions:—admit 
that, asin the case of the bank for instance, the 
present house of representatives should consider 
the decision unconstitutional, as many believe that 
it is—let the house then, make out a statement of 
its reasons and lay them before the president, who 
shall publish them for the information of the peo- 
ple of the United States—in consequence of this 
proceeding, the judge or judges supposed to be 
in error, shall, at the end ofa certain period of time, 
be re-appointed by the senate, or cease to be judg- 
es. Here are barriers enough, it appears to me,. 
against the inroads of popular feeling, while the 
responsibility of the judges would be materially 
increased. But I have wandered into speculations 
without any practical good that I know of just now, 
©xcept to favor the great principle embraced in 
the declaration of Jefferson, that “angels in the 
form of men have not condescended to govern us” 
a principle which should always be impressed 


on the mind of a free people, that they may pre- 
Serve theirtreéedom. dea Bik yte 


souri being now considered as disposed of, the 
course of the execttive and of congress, begins to 
be a leading subject of conversation: but before 
I speak of the latter, I shall indulge myself with 
afew remarks on the former—about which, it ap- 
pears to me, that / have a peculiar right to say 
something; seeing that the ground which I took 
on the two occasions when Missouri presented her. 
self, pleased neither party on the onset and yet 
finally prevailed, in substance, in their conclusion. 
Though duly impressed with an idea of the tu: port- 
ance of the subject, Lhave not viewed it as bear- 
ing that ¢errific aspect which some discovered, or 
pretended to see, in it--- but it was not possible 
that a true friend to the welfare aid real happiness 
of the United States, could be indifferent ta the bad 
feelings which it excited, or vieW the possible ef- 
fects of them with complacency:—I found some 
consolation and thought, that, if the special case 
could be settled amicably, much good might grow 
out of its general matter. Some, of both parties, 
charge the other with political views, and it is be- 
lieved, by some of both, that such charges were 
well founded, though they did not apply to a ma- 
jority on either side. The anti-restrictionists did 
not fairly and fully appreciate the motives of the 
restrictionists; nor did the latter duly estimate the 
condition in which the former were actually placed. 
Either would agree that slavery was a great evil 
—the supreme curse of our country; but one party, 
while it reaped the advantages of the evil, if any 
belonged to it, was alive to the contingencies that 
may fiow from it, and awfully prepared to avert 
.them, if possible: the other felt a political oppres- 
sion from the operation of the evil—the advaritage 
which itafforded them was remote, if any there was, 
and their just oppesition to slavery, in its princi- 
ple, impélied them to prohibit its extension over 
the country. The het men among the anti-restric- 
tionists imputed the opposition to Missouri with 
her slave-tolerating constitution, to the spirit of the 
“Hartford convention’—and the hot men on the 
other side, were no less free to ascribe the perti- 
nacity of their opponents to “Virginia influence” — 
toa desire (as I heard one member say), to prevent 
a “departure of the sceptre.”” JF the opinion of 
either was just, the other was not far wrong; and 
iF both wereright, Iam sincerely glad that both were 
defeated, as both (if either) have been by the ge- 
neral course of the question at large——for I am 
opposed to every clannish principle that can exist 
in the United States, Itis always unpleasant to 
allude to sections of our country as operating on 
the nation,—but this may be said, that certain 
states, atthe head of certain parties, have had more 
influence over such parties than they ought to have 
had; and one or more of such states may have drags 
ged others into the adoption of measures, on party 
principles, which they did not, in their abstract, ape 
prove. How far such influences had effect on the 
questions about Missouri, I cannot pretend to say— 
but this I firmly believe, that a great majority on 
one side was guided by principles of humanity and 
justice, and on the other, by considerations of per- 
sonal security; both honestly believing that the 
constitution was on their side. The high excite- 
}ment was caused by some intemperate men of 
‘both parties to the question—the body of either, 
though they wholly differed in opinion, differed 
like men who believed that «‘a difference of opinion 
is not always a difference of principle,” and mu- 
tually respected the opinions of each other, as gen- 
tlemen should do. In forming my opinion on this 





The great question about the admission of Mis- 


question, I endeavored to look a little inté our pro- 
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bable prospects of the future. It appeared to me, 
that the greatest increase of the white population 
would, for a long time, be found to exist in the 
middle and western states, and that the slave popu- 
lation would as surely move south as the waters of 
the Mississippi: that the time was close at hand 
when slave-labor, if really profitable any where, 
would be confined to and centre in a less and lesser 
district of our country; that in this district, it would 
become less and less an object; and that the quantity 
of slaves would decline as it was the less desirable 
to possess them. 1 also thought (and still think), 
that several states now considered as among the 
“slave-holding,” and even Missouri herself, would 
not long be so regarded, and that the feeling about 
slaves, as property, would be swallowed up in the 
greater interests of legislation,—which would open 
the way for the gradual improvement and final 
emancipation of this people, as rapidly, perhaps, 
as their own interests and those of the society in 
which they are te live, will admit of. A decrease 
of the value of slaves, as laborers, will naturally 
tend to a decrease of their numbers, and ‘if the in- 
troduction of blacks is practically prohibited from 
foreign countries, experience teaches us that the 
color will decline. It is this that is the great bar- 
rier between them andus. There are many foreign- 
ers who come among us that are sometimesstigma- 
tized as “white negroes,” on account of their rude- 
ness of manners and want of intelligence—but they 
are white; and, being permitted to mix with the 
common mass of society, begin to reason* and be- 
come men, they or their chiidren: the latter often- 
times rising to the most eminent stations,from a con- 
sideration in their fathers of the impediments that 
‘were thrown in them own way from the want of 
It is evident to me that the district in 
which slave-labor can be profitable is gradually les- 
sening in the United States, even though sanction- 
edin Misseuri. ‘There is no credit to any of us for 
this; it is the rational consequence of things. Ido 
not wish to enter at large upon these matters just 
nuw, but simply to give an exhibit of the foundation 
on which { built my opinions. As a pélitician, too, 
I was willing that the thing should pass. I did not 
believe that Missouri, whose whole population is 
less than that of many of the counties in some of 
the old states, would declare war against us, and 
put the power of the union to shame—nor appre- 
hend that her people were disposed to act thus, 
even if there was a prospect of success attending 
the procedure:—yet would have waived the point 
in dispute, (though its principle was maintained), 
as leading to sectional divisions—as virtually com- 
pelling the members, on either side, to take a sec- 
tional, or party-like stand, one against the other— 
for a middle course was at first scouted at by néarly 
every body. Though the east and the south are so 
very differeiit in population, manners and produc- 
tions, yet they are mutually dependent on one ano- 





*The inestimable Xoscrusko, in a letter to John 
Dickinson, speaking of the condition of the United 
States, said—*“The poor European finds means in 
settling there to change his slavery for liberty, his 
wants forease. Scarcely he lives two years before 
his ideas enlarge, he becomes a man and atmos'r a 
citizen—he is forced to quit his habitudes, his pre- 
judices, and even his vices, and jto take the sen- 
timents and virtues of his néighbors. Yes, I have 
there seen the subjects formerly of a bishop think 
freely on religion, and heard the natives of 
veaeun!”’ Pickinson’s writings, vol. II, | 
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ther in the most important respects: and it ought 
to be the desire of every patriot that a sense of this 
dependence was fixed on the mind of all of us. And, 
though the admission of Missouri an gave acces} 
sion of power in the senate to what are called the 
‘‘slave-holding states,” I was not jealous of it—be. 
cause arly general legislation om the subject of sla. 
very, except to break up the trade and prevent the 
introduction of slaves, (abaut which all are agreed), 
had not been anticipated; and because I knew that 
the power in the other house was rapidly passing 
into the hands of the people of the “nen slave. 
holding states.”’ The most thickly inkabited parts 
of the United States will naturally be the grain. 
growing countries; for herein the manufacturers 
will be seated among the agriculturalists, furni$h- 
ing a market for ene another, and mutually adding 
to the happiness of each other. Artificial excite. 
ments are passing away—we cannot expect such 
‘times as we have witnessed for these thirty years 
past, though “the age of revolutions” is not over, 
und we must settle down upon our own resources. it 
so, blessed as we are with navigable rivets and 
sureams of water, suited to transport our com. 
modities to and fro or to propel machinery, it 
naturally follows that the weight of population will 
be found where the means of subsistence are most 
abundant—-where the white laboring classes are most 
respected. Butlam pleased that congress will not 
adjourn without a decision in the case of Missouri, 
which, it is to be hoped, will be final—though some 
think that it may be agitated when Florida shall 
apply for«dmission; saying that the “slave-holding 
siates” have all the land fitted for the culture of to- 
bacco, cotton, sugar, rice, kc. and that there ought 
to be sume place where free white laborers may 
raise these commodities—if they please. The set- 
tlement of the affair must be chiefly attributed to 
the exertions of Mr. Clay. He exhorted and here. 
proved—-all his powers of eloquence and persuasion 
were brought forth to se/t/e it upon some principle 
that would obtain a majority—and every one és glad 
that itis settled, though the result may not be con. 
formable to his own views: and it is well that nei- 
ther party can claim much of a triumph over the 
other. The people are reasonably centent with the 
result, and herein is a happy illustration of the 
estimable principles of our form of government. 
We trust thatthe “hatchet is buried’”’—that all will 
bear and forbear, and feel themselves to be citizens 
of the United States. Errors have been committed 
on both sides; it is best not even to mention them 
now. We have had enovgh of sectional matters, 
and the times of their violence might easily be 
mentioned. The south has gained as much as it 
ought to ask for, and the east most immediately 
profits by the commerce of the south—-the middle 
and the west are gathering a rightful sense of what 
belongs to them, and why should not all be well? 
God is just—His laws operate on general princi- 
ples, and “nature will have her course.” The great 
evil that besets us is gradually lessening its force 
or curtailing itsinfluence. ‘Time only can remove 
it. Let us cultivate good fellowship, cherish a love 
of the union, and esteem as we ought, the bless- 
ings that flow from our republican institutions, _ 
éO7 Other and more important subjects of my cogi- 
tations,were not even sketched, because it could not 
then be known what congress would do before its 
adjournment, or what would be the course of policy 
which the president, in his inaugural address, would 
lay down for a guide, These things shall be freely 
spoken of hereafter. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL INTEREST. There are no per- 
sons among wus, except the superabundant popula- 
tion of a few of our largest cities, that are more 
oppressed by “the times” than the farmers of the 
middle and western districts of the United States, 
and all others chiefly interested in the growing of 
grain, A degree of economy, nay, a state of want, 
is forced upon them of the most unpleasant or dis- 
tressing character. Those who were happily out 
of debt when the present prostration of things took 
place, and have refused to enter into engagements 
to pay money, may live pretty comfortably—but it 
is to be apprehended, from seeing the country news- 
papers teem with sheriffs’ advertisements for the 
sale of property, that this is not the common lot of 
the cultivators of the soil.* The voice of complaint is 

seard from every quarter, but most severely from 

those parts of our country where the heart of the 
husbandman was lately gladdened by viewing his 
tuxuriant fields of wheat and other grain. A great 
blow has been struck: at the interests of the plan- 
ters also—and the time is apparently at hand when 
the culture of tobacco and cotton will not be much 
more productive than that of corn now is. But it is 
the growers of the latter that feel the pressure most; 
and happily, they have it much in their own power 
to relieve, if they cannot remove it. 

At this time a barrel of flour, made of wheat raised 
100 miles from Baltimore, and to be brought to 
rnarket by a land transportation, may be said to be 
worth nothing more than the cost of its carriage 
and the expense of the turnpikes, &c. We have 
heard of a case in which the farmer would have 
saved money if, after he had raised the wheat and) 
threshed and cleaned it, after he had carried it to 
the mill and caused it to be manufactured into 
flour, he had taken it home again and then burnt 
it, instead of fetching it to market—yet this is the 





*The Richmond Enquirer, of the SOth ult. has 
the following extract of a letter from a gentleman 
in Frankfort, Ken. to his friend in Richmond, dated 
Feb. 27: 

“Hard times are just commencing in this state! 
The twelve months replevin bonds are expiring 
daily, and executions going out on them; and, on 
these things, the money must come, if it can be had 
-~but “there’s the rub: for I do think there is 
money enough in the country to pay one-fourth of 
the debts! The bank of Kentucky has, in a few 
days past, determined to sue all her debtors, who 
have failed to pay the discounts and calls on them; 
and, in this single county, she has commenced, 
within the last two days, two hundred and seventy-five 
Suits, and the sum sued for amounts to 887,154 dol- 
jars. This is a fact which comes within my own 
knowledge.” 

Q(pFrankfort, by the census just taken, contains 
1679 inhabitants, and the whole county in which it 
18 located only 11,034, ‘ail told,’ white and black. Of 
these, not more than 2250 are white male persons 
over the age of 21 years, The average then, of the 
debts sued for is, to each and every such individual, 
equal to about $400! What then is the amount of 
allthe debts owing? Such are the results of glorious 
banking~—such the fruits that the tree of specula.- 
ion bears! And legislation to pay debts is worse 
than either. It is the abomination of abominations! 
se one honest man that is relieved by such legis- 

ation, fifty honest men are victims. 

‘The newspapers in Baltimore give a list of the 
Applicants for the benefit of the insolvent laws— 
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article on which thousands of farmers depended for 
supplies of money to obtain such things as their 
| wants and wishes required, and which could not be 
raised on their farms or produced in their own 
households. The necessity of the case imposes on 
these a consideration of a new commodity that may 
supply the place of their surplus grain, and furnish 
a medium through which these wants and wishes 
may be gratified. 

Discoursing the other day on this subject with a 
substantial Pennsylvania farmer, who is getting 
richer and richer, even in these “times,” by his in- 
dustry, good management and economy—he men- 
tioned that sheep and flax, but especially the for- 
mer, were the best agents to accomplish a purpose 
so desirable—they supplied him with every thing 
that he wanted, and left him some money to spare. 
His experience is amply confirmed by the facts stat- 
ed in the article inserted below, which, indeed, led 
to the present remarks. Wool will bear the cost 
of transportation from distant places, and the sheep 
themselves may be made the carriers of it—but the 
great advantage of wool-growing is, that it natu- 
rally makes a market near kome for the wool, for 
the sheep, and all other surplusses of the farmer— 
his grain, his potatoes, his cabbages. A general 
attention to the breeding of sheep might cause a 
decline in the price of wool after a while—but it 
would also cause an increased consumption of the 
commodity for a long time te come; and the busi- 
ness might be retired from, witheut loss, whenever 
another pursuit should present itself as being more 
profitable. The merino mania had its day and in- 
jured many; but it isnot likely that we shall havea 
return of it. We shall go on regularly. Household 
manufactures, as weil as those carried on in exten- 
sive establishments, will grow up with the abun- 
dance of the chief material used, and s@viety be 
the better for it. Private wealth would be promot- 
ed, and, of course, the stock of national means be 
augmented. It is true, that the public revenue, if 
to be raised as at present, would be diminished— 
but the sober sense of almost every man begins to 
tell him that there must be sucn diminution, and the 
only question now is, whether it shall be caused 
by a desire to support the industry of our own peo- 
ple or that of foreigners, so far as they will kindly 
enable us to pay them for their goods—so far as they 
will condescend to give us a yard of cloth for two 
or three barrels of floar—to exchange the product 
ef the labor of one of their females for that of four 
or five of our men! The people also begin to see, 
and to think too, that one dollar which goes into 
the treasury of the United States as a duty on goods 
imported, which we have the spare labor to make 
as home, draws no less than ¢hree other dollars from 
the country for the benefit of foreigners. This is 
shaving with a vengeance; raising money at the 
most exorbitant rate—three for one; the one also 
paid by ourselves, and that only for our own bene- 
fit! What is it that foreigners take of us which 
they can raise or make at home, even if at double 
the price that we would gladly supply them at? Not 
one solitary article—they deal with us only of ne- 
cessity, because they must have certain of our com- 
modities, which they would pay us for in specie, if 
we refused to receive their goods in exchange for 
them—acting on their own principles. In this state. 
of the case, why should we not look to ourselves? 
Why are we prostrate in the mud, calling upon Her- 
cules, or praying for the desolation of Europe by war, 
instead of putting our shoulders to the wheel, and 
trying what we can do without a cutting of men’s 





and twenty persons who are ap plying for relief. 


threats? It is an abomination on us as Christians, a 
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foul disgrace on usas men, and a deep dishonor on 
us as republicans, to see the anxiety with which} 
Joreign events are regarded, and to observe the 
hopes manifested that nations, in amity with us, 
should get to fighting qne another! ‘Philip is sick’ 
—‘Philip may die’—<Philip is dead!’ are the reports 
that amuse us; but, whether ‘Philip’ is sick or dead 
his spiritand power will remain to act against us— 
and so it should be, for they that will not help 
themselves do not deserve help from any body. 
When we shal! resolve to do this or that, and rely 
wpon the great abiliiies and ample resourees which 
akind Providence has granted to accomplish such 
resolutions—then shall we be happy at home and 
respectedabroad. So faras nations will exchange 
with us on equitable principles, we will exchange 
with them, and no further. Ry a well-balanced sys- 
zem of agriculture, manufactures and commerce, our 
own market is sufficient for substantial prosperity: 
and, if we should have any surplusses, they may 
serve to furnish us with extra articles of conveni- 
ence or luxury. It isan absurdity, that, with such 
extensive grounds for the rearing of sheep, which 
cannot be appropriated ta any other useful pur- 
pose, we should be dependent on any country un- 
der heaven for woollen goods much longer. The 
ynanufacture of cotton is forcing its way—it is estab- 
lishing by suffering; and when our farmers shall 
make it a general concern to raise sheep, that of 
wool must follow. These, with allthe heavy works 
of iron, will give the farmers a market that can be 
relied on—which, we trust, they will demand of 
. their own government—which foreigners cannot 
take away. | 


Annexed is the extract, from an Ohio news- 
. paper, that led to these remarks: 


“Charles Hammond, esq. in reply to a writer in 
the Washington Reporter, signed a ‘Retailer,’ who 
made an unwarrantable attack upon the Steuben- 
ville woollen manufactory, after disproving many of 
his assertions, from actual experience, says: 


‘Your correspondent cavils at the price paid at 
the Steubenville factory for wool. Here too my 
experience assures me he is wrong. I am myself 
the most extensive wool grower in the county 
where I reside, (Belmont, Ohio). 1 find a market 
for my woolat the Steubenville factory, and receive 
payment in cloth, at the pricesso much reprehend- 
ed by your correspondent.* It is a very profitable 
business, in comparison with any: other that can now 
be pursued upon a farm. I can clear more money 
on one hundred sheep, of such blood that their wool 
will average sixty cents per pound, than upon farm- 
ing one hundréd acres of: land, in wheat, corn and 
oats, with the labor of cultivation furnished to me 
gratuitously. I do not nrake this assertion theoreti- 
cally, but from actual experiment.” 3 





Note.—-The government duties in England upon 
a number of articles in constant use, are more than 
double the origina] cost, as appears from the follow- 
ing table: 





*The editor of the Reeisrer intends to purchase 
some cloth that was manufactured at Steubenville. 
It isapparently of the very first quality, permanent- 
-ly dyed and highly finished. A better cloth, at the 
, same price, ($9 per yard), cannot be found in our 

stores of imported goods. If any think it extrava- 
gant in me to give so much for eloth, let them recol- 
{ect that the money is to remain at home, and that I 


~~ 





Original value Produce of 
without the duty. the duty. 
Spirits, (British) #1,215,062 0 0O £5,037,;655 
Ditto (foreign) 469,995 0 0 2,349,975 
Tea : 3,085,764 0 0 5,085,764 
Tobacco andsnuff ~° 820,625 6 8 2,488,876 
Wine 629,667 6 8. 944,501 
Malt £4,782,072 
Hops 394,425 £5,860,105 10 O 7,720,211 
Beer 2,543,713 
Salt 101,232 15 O 1,529,862 





£10,281,451 18 4 £21,156,844 
ocrThe real tax upon dread stuffs, by a prohibi- 
tion of their importation unless when wheat is at a 
certain price, is, at this time, pretty nearly equal to 
one third more of cost than they might be furnished to 
the people at. 
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Naturalization. 
FROM THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER, 


We acknowledge the receipt of a communica. 
tion from ‘An alien subscriber,” in reference to 
the short article which appeared in this paper on 
the 29th ult. with respect to the naturalization of 
aliens; and requesting more precise information on 
that subject. 

Without preface, we proceed to inform him, 

that there are three things indispensable to the 

naturalization of an alien in the United States; 
namely: 

1. A report of himself on his arrival. 

2. A declaration, two years afterwards, of bona 

fide intention to become a citizen. 

5. And, three years after that, a declaration, upon 
oath or affirmation, to support the constitution 
of the United States, and a renunciation of 
all foreign allegiance. 

It is believed that the first of these requisites 

has, in many former instances, been neglected; 

and that, from a loose practice in some of our courts, 
aliens have passed to the finalact of naturalization, 
and entered upon the rights of citizenship, without 

a compliance with it at all. It is to this particular, 

viz. the Report on arrival, that we have wished to 

draw the attention of persons interested; and to 
advise them that it is not sufficient to begin with 
the Declaration of intention. Without the prelimi- 
nary report, in fact, all the proceedings will be 
vitiated, null and void; and, however long any alien 
may have been resident inthe United States, if he 
has omitted to report himself, he must, with a view 
to citizenship, begin by doing so; unless he resided 
within the limits of the United States between the 

18th of June, 1798, and the 14th of April, 1802 

in which case, for reasons connected with the poli 

tical history of the country, he is favored by the 
provisions of the act of congress of the 26th of 

March, 1804. 

Congress have been aware of the omissions wil 
regard tothe Report on grrival; and, with the de 
sign of instructing the marshals, clerks and protho- 
notaries of courts, and the collectors of the cu* 
toms, on this head, by a resolution of the 16th ol 
April, 1816, they directed the secretary of state 
to cause four thousand copies of the laws in force 
respecting naturalization to be printed and dist! 
buted. This, we understand, was done. And, # 
the same session, to prevent naturalization W! 
like omissions in future, the congress enacted th 
law of the 22d of March, 1816, which requires thé 
the certificate of report, and the certificate of ?* | 
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every alien, arriving in the United States after the 
18th of June, 1812, and applying to be admitted to 
citizenship; and both these certificates, are to be 
recited, at full length, in the record of the court 
admitting such alien. 
In conclusion, the act of the 14th of April, 1802, 
which will be found at page 475, vol. 3, of the new 
edition of the laws of the U, States,) contains all 
the rules necessary to be observed by an alien who 
is desirous of becoming a citizen; what has been 
enacted since being for the special purpose of en- 
forcing those rules. 
- anethemcemamn 


Militia of the United States. _| 


Summary of the returns of the adjutant and inspec- 
tor general laid before congress Feb, 26, 1821. 


- ower 





























5 
rs 
Jail 
States and terrritories. = > se 
|G 
“"S 0 
5 
Maine : : 1820 30,960 
New Hampshire _ : 1819 27,012 
Massachusetts: 1820 48,140 
Vermont : : > 1819 20,781 
Rhode Island 1821 8,665 
Connecticut : 1820 22,100 
New York : : 1819 }121,553 
New Jersey 1818 | 35,240 
Pennsylvania: 1818 | 115;231 
Delaware* D r 4 7,451 
Marylandt ; 3 32,189 
Virginia : : 1820 88,915 
North Carolina 1819 49,782 
South Carolina: ¢ 3 33,729 
Georgia: : : : 1819 29,661 
Alabama§ : : 1820 11,281 
Louisiana : : s 1820 10,357 
Arkansas territory] : 8 "8 
Mississippi§ ; : 4 §,291 
Tennessee** : : : 1819 36,146 
Kentucky : : 1819 | 51,052 
Missouri : : : : 1820 12,030 
linois 1818 2,031 
Indiana : : : : : 1819 14,990 
Ohio : Ge : > 1820 83,247 
Michigan territory : 1818 1,707 
899,541 
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*No return since 1814, 

{No return since 1811. 
' No return since 1815. 

§The adjutant general reports that 16 regiments 
have not been heard from and that he estimates 
the militia at 20,000, 

i|No return. 

“|No return since 1812. 

**Return informal. 








Civil Appointments 

By the president—confirmed by the senate, at the late 
sesston. : 

P (One or two of these have been before informally 
announced. } 
Daniel M. Forney, of North Carolina, to be com- 
isstoner to treat with the Creek Indians. 
Paul Baillio, of Tennessee, to be factor for the 


George Blake, of Massachusetts, to be attorney 
of the United States for the District of Massachu- 
setts for four years from and after the 26th January, 
1821. 

Jobn M’Campbell, of Tennessee, to? be attorney 
of the United States for the District of East Ten- 
nessee, for four years from and after the 11th of 
January, 1821. 

Thomas Morris, of New York, to be marshal of 
the United States for the southern district of New- 
York, for four years from and afterthe 21st of Janua- 
ry. 1820, 

Charles P. Porter, of Tennessee, to be marshal of 
the United States for the district of East Tennes- 
see, for four years from and after the 12th of Fe- 
bruary, 1821. 
David Meriwether, of Georgia, to be a commis- 
sioner to treat with the Creek Indians, vice Tho- 
mas Flournoy, resigned. 
John Pitman, of Rhode Island, to be attorney of 
the United States for the district of Rhode Island, 
for four years from and after the 9th day of Decem- 
ber, 1821. 

Langdon Cheves, Nicholas Biddle, and John Con- 
nelly, of Philadelphia; James Wilson, of Baltimore; 
and Charles E. Dudley, of New York, to be direc- 
tors of the bank of the United States, for one year, 
commencing on the first Monday im January, 1821, 
John W. Smitb, of Louisiana, to be district attor- 
ney for the said state. 

Benjamin Johnson, of Kentucky, to be judge ip 
and for the territory of Arkansas. 

Thomas Swann, of the district of Columbia, to be 
attorney of the United States inand for the district 
of Columbia. 3 

John Crowell, of Alabama, to be agent to the 
Creek nation of Indians. 

George Washington Scott, of Arkansas territory, 
to be marshal in and for said territory. 

Samuel C. Roane, of the Arkansas territory, to be 
attorney of the United States in and for said terri- 
tory. 

Faitiiin Norvell, of Kentucky, to be consul of the 
United States for the Island of St. Bartholomew. 

Ether Shipley of Maine, to be attorney of the 
United States for the district of Maine. 

John Gadsden, of South Carolina, to be attorney 
of the United States for the district of South Caro- 
lina, 

James H. Bennett, of Virginia, to be Consul of 
the United States at Pernambuco, in Brazil. 

Taliafero Livingston, to be marshal for the dis- 
trict of Alabama. 

Joseph Mcllvaine, to be district attorney of the 
United States for the district of New Jersey. 

Samuel Luke, of Ireland, to be consul of the Uni- 
ted States for the port of Belfast. 

John W. Livingston, of New York, whose com- 
missic a has expired, to be marshal for the northern 
district of New York. 

Joseph Delafield, of New York, to be agent of 
the United States under the sixth and seventh ar- 
ticles of the treaty of Ghent. 

George Moore, to be consul of the United States 
for the district of Trieste. opt 

John Vawter, of Indiana, whose commission ex- 
pired on the 6th of March inst. to be marshal for the 
district of Indiana. | 

Samuel D. Harris, to be marshal for the district 
of Massachusetts, in the place of James Prince, de- 


ceased. ; : 
John Dick, to be judge of the United States for 





actory on the Osage River, 


the district of Louisiana. 
| Hezekiah Huntington, to be atterney ef the Uni- 
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ted States for the district of Connecticut, his former 
commission having expired. 
Wm. Ward, of Kentucky, to be agent to the Choc- 
taw nation of Indians, 
John Biddle, to be Indian agent at Green Bay. 
Daniel Humphries, to be district attorney of the 
United States for the district of New Hampshire. 
William A. Griswold, of Vermont, to be attorney 
of the United States for the district of Vermont. 
Enoch Reynolds, Richmond Johnson, Nathan 
Luffborough, Walter S, Chandler, John Heugh, and 
Charles H. W. Wharton, to be justices of the peace 
zor the county of Washington, 
Oharles I. Catlett and G. W. P. Custis, to be jus- 
tices of the peace for the county of Alexandria. 
Prior Lea, to be district attorney of the United 
States for the district of East Tennessee. 
Alexander Brackenridge, to be attorney of the 
United States for the western district of Rennsylvya- 
nila. 











African State Paper. 


A London paper says— The subjoined is a literal 
translation of a letter written in Arabic, sent from 
Almamy Abdullah, prince of Foota Jallan, residing 
at Teembo, and the subordinate chiefs of that na- 
tion, addressed to his excellency the governor of 
Sierra Leone: 

«Te God alone belongs adoration and thanks— 
To his name be praise given through all the earth. 
it is necessary that God alone be worshipped. 

To all the blessed—This writing comes from the 
faithful Almamy Abdullah, Mori Ali, and the per- 
-gons of note, good men of Teembo and Foata, who 
love peace; more especially Walifar Bobucary, 
Modi Yeyatha Congye, chief of the Little River. 
Abdullah offers the inhabitants of Sierra Leone 
his wishes for their happiness and peace; the same 
is the prayer of Ali Houssain, prince of both Labies; 
Mohadi Alifar, of Teembo; Mahamadoo Marsee 
¥ancobar, of Medina; Mohamado Jong, of Conso- 
babie. 

Mohamadoo Ibrahima, of Noubo, and-the faith- 
ful of the more interior districts, with peace and 
joy to the chieftain of Sierra Leone. Peace to all 
his goods subjects! 

- The chieftains of Fonto being in health, wish 
health to all in the name of the most merciful God. 

The thing of consequence and weight which 
hath moved the faithful to thee and thine, shall be 
shewn. 

The Mandingo country is torn by a civil war, oc- 
casioned by the angry disputes of two young men. 
Why do the chiefs of the lands on the salt water 
allow it? Does not the advantages of that country 
belong tothe Europeansas wellasthe Mandingoes? 
Why not force its inhabitants to be at peace and 
not suffer two youths to desolate a fine country? 
Where will its inhabitanis find shelter? De they 
think Fonta, or Fonta’s provinces, shall receive 
them?—They shall not. 

Therefore, iu the name of God, his apostles, and 
Jesus Christ, we entreat you to make peace be. 
tween them. 

War desolates, brings hunger and distress, and 
in other respects is a great evil. 

Know ye who live in peace, that war is called 
waste and hunger. 

Let, therefore, your good and learned men, in 
your name, proceed to bring this dispute to an 
end; let peace, by your means, flourish among the 
true believers. Attend, we pray thee, to our desire. 


coment 


interior shouldmot be wanting for your pleasure 
and subsistence, make peace; how will you getthe 
same if the Mandingo country is allowed to become 
a wilderness? We have heard of the old Mandingo 
war—no nation was so powerful in ending that dis. 
pute as the Europeans. | 

Ye, also, the chiefs on the salt waters, (among 
whom we would not forget Dalla Mahamadon) the 
above issent you. 

Forget not that Kencorie, of Port Logo, troubled 
that country, but at last God in vengeance visited 
him with a violent death. . 

We wish you all peace, health, and everlasting 
felicity.” 
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Weights and Measures. 
Extract from Mr, Adams’ report on weights and 
measures. . | 
The tollowing note, appended to the main body of 

Mr. Adams’s report to congress, is published 

entire, because it is more than ordinarily.inte- 

resting in its matter, and, being complete within 
itself, allows of being separated from the volumi- 
nous report, 
Note. On the proportional value of the pound sterling 
and the dollar. 

The whole amount of the commercial intercourse 
between two countries, within a given time, say a 
year, may be considered as the barter of an equi- 
valent portion. of their respective productions. 
The balance of trade is the excess of exportation 
from the one, and of importation to the other, be- 
yond the equivalent value of the specific articles 
of the trade. 

In the practice of commerce all the articles of 
the trade. are valued in the established currencies 
of both countries; each article first in the country 
from which it is exported, and, secondly, in that 
to which itisimported. The balance of the trade 
must be discharged by some article of equal agreed 
value to both parties. There are two precious 
metals, goid and silver, which, by the common con- 
sent of all commercial nations, are such articles, 
and there is no other. 

These two metals constitute also the principal 
basis of the money, or specie currency, of all com- 
mercial countries; and, as they are variously mo- 
dified by weight and purity in the coins of dif- 
ferent.countries, a common standard must be re- 
sorted to, by which the relative value of the coins 
of the two countries may be ascertained and set- 
tled, in their commercial dealings with each other. 

Some one specific coin, or money of account, 
on each side, is assumed, between which a pro- 
portional value is established, as the conventional 
par of exchange. Thus, between the United States 
and Great Britain, the dollar of the former andthe 

pound sterling of the latter, with their respective 
subdivisions, are assumed asthe standards of com- 
parative value, and the conventional proportion 
of value between them, commonly used in their 
commercial intercourse, and sanctioned by several 

acts of congress, has settled the par of exchange 
at one pound sterling for four dollars and forty-four 

cents in the United States, while in Great Bri- 

tain it is at’ four shillings and six pence for the 

dollar. 

But, observe—First, that here are already two 

different bases of exchange—the American, which 

assumes the pound sterling for the unit, and esti- 

mates itin the proportional parts of the dollar; 

and the English, which assumes the dollar for the 





if you wish that the good things of Fonta and the 


unit, and values it in the proportional parts of the 
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pound sterling. ‘Chis would have been immaterial, 
‘f the calculations upon which the exchange was 
originally settled, had been correct, But the re- 
sults of the two estimates are not the same. If 
the dollar is worth four shillings and six pence, 
the pound sterling is equivalent to 4 dollars 44 
cents 4 mills, and an endless fraction of four deci- 
mal parts. If the pound sterling is worth 4 dol- 
lars and 44 cents; four shillings and six pence, or 
54 pence, are equal only to 99 cents and 9 mills. 
‘he difference is of one mill in a dollar, or one 
thousand dollars in a million. 

Secondly—‘hat the elements of this exchange, 
the two objects of comparative estimated value, 
are not homogeneous. The dollar of the United 
States is at once a money of account and a specific 
silver coin, while the pound sterling, at the time 
when the exchange was settled, was only a mo- 
ney of account, having no coined representative, 
in one piece, of either of the precious metals. 
Since that time, indeed, the pound sterling has 
found a spurious representative in paper notes of 
the bank of England, and of late a more truly 
sterling representative in the piece of gold which 
is called a sovereign. So that the pound sterling 
in England is an indefinite term, represented by 
three different materials; that is, in gold, by the 
sovereign, or by the guinea, with deduction of a 
shilling—in silver, by twenty shillings, or four 
crowns --or, in paper, by a bank note. 

In the United States, their coins, both of gold 
and silver, are legal tenders for payments, to any 
amount; but, in England, silver coin is a legal ten- 
der for payments only to an amount not exceeding 
forty shillings; and, by the restrictions of cash pay- 
ments by the bank, the only actual currency, the 
only material in which an American merchant, hav- 
ing a debt due to him in England, can obtain pay- 
ment, is bank of England paper. So that at this 
time the materials of exchange between the United 
States and England, are, on the side of the United 
States, gold or silver; on the side of Great Britain, 
bank paper. 

Suppose an American merchant has a debt due 
to him in England, which is remitted to him in 
gold bullion, or coins of the English standard—say 
10,0002. He receives of pure gold 196 pounds, 
2 ounces, 3 pennyweights, 22 grains; for which 
when coined at the mint of the United States, he 
teceives 45,657 dollars 20 cents. The pound ster- 
ling, therefore, yields him 4 dollars 56.572 cents. 
And such is the value of the pound sterling if the 
par of exchange be estimated in gold, according 
to the standard of purity common to both coun- 
tries. 

If the payment should be made in silver bullion, 
at 66 shillings the pound, troy weight, according 
to the present English standard of silver coinage, 
he would receive only 43,489 dollars and 43 cents, 
and the pound sterling would only nett him 4 
dollars 34,8943 cents. 

The pound sterling, therefore, estimated in gold, 








3 worth BA 56.5720 
In silver 4 34.8943 
Making a. difference of 21.6777 
Half of which 10.8388 
Added to 4, 34.8945 
And deducted from 4 56.5720 


Makes what is called the medium par 
of exchange 4 45.7331 
it is contended by some writers upon the com- 
mercial branch of political economy, that this me- 


|dium is the only equitable par of exchange; but 
this is believed tobe an error. Itis perhaps of as 
little importance what the conventional par of ex- 
change is, as whether a piece of linen or of broad 
cloth should be measured by a yard or an ell. The 
actual exchange is never regulated by the medium 
or any other par, but by the relative value of bul. 
lionin the two countries at the time of the transac- 
tion; by the relative proportions between the value 
of gold and silver, established in their respective 
laws; by the prohibitions of exportation of bullion, 
sometimes existing, and the duties upon its expor- 
tation, levied at others; by the laws, which in some 
countries make gold alone, in others silver alone, 
in others again both silver and gold, legal tenders 
for the payment of debts; by the existing condition 
of the commerce of the two countries, and of each 
of them with all the rest of the world; and last, and 
most of all, by the substitution of paper currency 
instead of the precious metals, in one or both of 
the countries, and the existing depreciatiun of the 
paper. 

But the law of the United States, first enacted on 
the 3ist July, 1789, section 18, prescribing that, 
for the payment of duties, the pound sterling of 
Great Britain shall be estimated at 4 dollars 44 
cents [U.S. Laws, Bioren’s edition, vol. 2, p. 22} 
is not so indifferent. ‘This provision of the law has 
been continued in both the collection laws, since 
enacted, and by that of 2d March, 1799, [3 U. S. 
Laws, sect. 61, p. 193] is still in force. 

By section 30 of the act of congress of Sist July, 
1789, the duties were made receivable in gold and 
silver coin only. ‘The gold coins of France, Eng- 
land, Spain, and Portugal, and all other gold of 
equal fineness, at 89 cents per pennyweight; the 
Mexican dollar at 100 cents; the crowns of France 
and England at 1 dollar and 11 cents each; and all 
silver coins, of equal fineness, at 1 dollar and 11 
cents per ounce. 

As this was one of the first experiments of le- 
gislation under the present constitution of the U. 
States, itis unnecessary to make upon it many of 
the remarks which suggest themselves; but, with 
regard to those of its provisions which are still in 
force let us observe: 

That, on the Sist July, 1789, there had been no 
suspension of specie payments by the bank of Eng- 
land. The pound sterling, if paid in gold, yielded 
113.0014 grains of pure metal; if paid in silver, 
1718.72 grains of pure silver. 7 

That the dollars and cents in which this pound 
sterling was estimated by the act of 31st July, 1789, 
were not the dollars and cents of the standard now 
established, but of the standard established by 
the resolution of the old congress, of 8th August, 
1786, and their ordinance of 16th October, of the 
same year, {1 U. S. Laws, p. 646,} by which the 
dollar was to contain 375.64 grains of pure ‘silver; 
and the eagle 246.268 grains of pure gold. ’ 

This dollar had been assumed as the money unit 
of the United States, upon a report from the board 
of treasury, dated 8th April, 1786; from which re. 
port it appears, that the board intended and believ- 
ed that it would be of equal value with the Spanish 
dollar, then generally current inthe United States 
at four shillings and six pence sterling, excepting 
an ailowance which they proposed to make for 
the waste and expense of coinage of silver. They 
made a similar allowance of one half per cent. upon 
the coinage of gold. 

‘The ordinance assumed for the standard of pu. 





rity, both of gold and silver coins, eleven parts 
fne, and one partaHoy. This standard was, with 
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respect to gold, the same as that-of England. But 
the English standard of silver coins is eleven 
ounces and twe pennyweights of fine, to eighteen 
pennyweights of alloy; so that, while the English 
pound troy weight of coined silver contained 5328 
grains of pure metal, that of the, United States, 
by the standard then established, contained only 
5280 grains. 

In the elaborate calculations of the report, which 
were adopted as the basis of the ordinance, no al- 
lowance whatever is made for this difference of 
48 grains in the pound troy, between the English 
standard and that prescribed for the United States. 
It expressly states, that the English mint price of 
standard silver is sixty-two shillings sterling, and 
professes to prepare a doliar of equal value, except- 
ing an allowance of two per cent. for waste and 
coinage. It then draws a proportion without re- 
ference to the difference betweenthe two standards, 
and computes the sixty-two shillings of the English 
standard, pound troy, as if they contained only 
5280, while they really contained 5328 grains. The 
object of this omission apparently was, together 
with the two per cent. allowance for waste and 
ceinage, to preserve what the report states to 
have been the proportional value established by 
custom in the United States, between coined gold 
and silver, of fifteen and six tenths for one, while 
their fractional value in the English coins, was 
15.21 for one. , 

The ordinance for the establishment of the mint, 
and for regulating the value and alloy of coin, 
therefore, prescribed that bullion or foreign coin 
. should be received there as follows: 

. Uncoined gold, or foreign gold coin, 11 parts fine, 

and 1 part alloy—1 Ib. troy weight $209 77. 

- Silver, 11 parts fine, and 1 part alloy—1 lb troy 
weight $13 77 7: and so in proportion to the fine 
gold and silverin any other foreign coin or bullion. 
And the dollar to be issued from the mint of the 
United States was settled at 375.64 grains of pure 
silver, because the report of the board of treasury 
had first supposed, contrary to the fact, that there 
were only 5280 grains of pure silver in sixty-two 
shillings of English silver coin; consequently, only 
383.225 grains, instead af 387, in four shillings 
and six pence, and then provided an allowance of 
two per cent, for waste and coinage. By these 
operations it seems to have been thought that the 
standard dollar of the United States would be of 
equal value with the Spanish dollar then current in 
this ceuntry, and with four shillings and six pence 
of English silver coin. 

Thus, while by the 18th section of the act of 
31st July, 1789, the pound st«rling was estimated, 
for the payment of duties, at 4 dollars and 44 cents, 
by the 30th section of the same act every pound 
sterling, paid in guineas or other gold, was received 
for $4 57.143, and if paid in English crowns, was 
received for $4 57.5455. 

That the calculations upon which the rated va- 
lue of gold and silver coins was fixed, were loose 
and inaccurate, is apparent. The gold coins of 
France and Spain were rated as of the same stand- 
ard of purity with those of England and Portugal; 
the crown of France as of equal value. with the 
English crown, both without reference to their 
weight, and both as equivalent to an ounce of silver 
of the same fineness. It was well known and in- 
tended, that all these coins should be rated at more 
than their intrinsic value, compared with the pound 
sterling, as estimated at 4 dollars 44 cents, or with 
the standards of gold and silver coins of the United 
States, then established. ‘The ditferences might 





be considered in the nature of a discount for prompt 
payment of the duties; and, as the merchants’ of 
the United States were deeply indebted in Eng- 
land, inasmuch as the pound sterling was underva- 
lued, the difference was clear profit to them in dis- 
charging the balances due to their English cre- 
ditors. 

The act of 31st July,1789, was, at the succeeding 
session of congress, repealed, and that of 4th Au- 
gust, 1790, substituted in its stead. [2 U. S. laws, p. 
131.] The 40th and 56th sections of this act cor- 
respond with the 18th and 30th sections of that of 
1789. The pound sterling is again rated at $4 44, 
and the coins as before. 

But, on the 2d of April, 1792, passed the act es+ 
tablishing a mint and regulating the coins of the 
United States, by which the whole system estab- 
lished by the ordinance of 1786 was abandoned, 
and different principles and different standards 
were assumed. The standard of gold coins was left 
at 11 parts fine to one of alloy, but instead of 
246.268 grains of pure gold, the eagle was required 
to contain 2473 grains. ‘The silver standard was 
altered from 11 parts in 12 of fine, to 1485 parts in 
1664. Instead of 374.64 grains of pure silver, the 
dollar was required to contain only 371 4-16 grains, 
and its weight, instead of 409 grains, was fixed at 
416, The proportional value between gold and 
silver was fixed by the same law, at fifteen for one; 
and instead of the allowance of two per cent. for 
waste and coinage, the principle was adopted of 
placing gold and silver coined, at the same rate as 
uncoined, and of delivering at the mint, coined, 


| the same weight of pure metal as should be brought 


to it in bullion or foreign coin. : 

By this operation, the value of the silver dollar, 
as compared with British silver com, was reduced 
frcm 52.4539 pence sterling, to 51.8409 pence; and 
the pound sterling from $4.57 5445 was raised to 
be worth $4.62.955. And at the same time the 
value of the dollar estimated in the English gold 
coin was raised from 52.304 to 52.5656 pence, and 
the pound sterling was reduced in the gold coin of 
the United States from $4.57.143 to $4.56.572. 

The act establishing the mint had, however, no. 
direct reference to the value or the rates of foreign 
coins. But, on the 9th February, 1793, passed the 
act regulating foreign coins, and for other purpo- 
ses, [2 U. S. laws, p. 328,] which made the gold 
coins of Great Britain and Portugal, of their then 
standard, a legal tender for the payment of all debts 
and demands, at the rate of 100 cents for every 
27 grains of their actual weight. The gold coins of 
France and Spain atthe rate of 100 cents for every: 
27 2.5 grains; Spanish dollars, weighing not less 
than 415 grains, at 100 cents; French crowns, 
weighing not less than 459 grains, 110 cents each. 
The 55th Sangh section of the act of August 1790, 
was repealed, but the 40th section was left in force, 
and the pound sterling was still receivable for 
$444. It was, however, thenceforward, whether 
paid in the gold coins of England or of the United 
States, worth 44.56.5792. 

A new collection law was enacted on the 2d 
March, 1799, which is sti in force. In the 6lst 
section of which,[3 U. S. laws, p. 193,] the pound 
sterling of Great Britain is again rated at 44 44, 
while, in the 74th section, the gold coins of Great 
Britain, of the standard prior to 1792, are receivable 
at the rate of 100 cents for every 27 grains. But 
a proviso is added to the 61st section, that the pre- 
sident may establish regulations for estimating du- 
ties on goods invoiced in a depreciated currency; 
and a proviso to the 74th, that no foreign coins but 
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such as are a lawful tender, or made receiva- 
oie bs proclamation of the president, shall be re- 
ived. . 
“tb the act of 9th February, 1793, the English 
crown was not rated at all, and from that time no 
English silver coin has been a legal tender, nor, 
consequently, receivable in payment of duties. 
The act of 10th April, 1806, regulating the cur- 
rency of foreign coins in the United States, conti- 


he rates established by the 74th section of the }. : 
pocrgh > 4 the eld congress, recommended in Mr. Hamilton’s 


report, and adopted by the law for establishing the 
mint, were—a dollar, of 3714 grains of pure silver, 


act of 2d March, 1799, and it required of the secre- 
tary of the treasury to cause assays to be made 
every year, and report them to congress, of the 
foreign coins made tenders by law, and circulating 
in the United States. 
29th April, 1816, [6 U. S. laws, p- 117,]} act regu- 
lating the currency within the United States of the 
ld coins of Great Britain, France, Portugal, and 
Spain, and the crowns of France and 5 franc pieces. 
Gold coins of Great Britain and Portugal, 27 grains, 
= 100 cents, or 88 8-9ths cents per dwt. 
Do. France 274 = 100 cents, or 874. 
Do. Spain 283 — do. 84: 
Crowns of France, weighing 449 grains, 100 cents, 
or $1 17 per ounce. é 
Five franc pieces, $86 gr. 95.3 $1 16. 
3d March, 1819. Act to continue in force the 
above act. 
After 1st November, 1819, foreign gold coins 
cease to be a tender. Rest of the act to be in force 
till,29th April, 1821. be 
The Act of 2d April, 1792, establishing the mint, 
was founded in its principal features upon the re- 
port of the secretary of the treasury, Hamilton. It 
‘ig remarkable, that in this report all notice of the 
ordinance of congress of 16th October, 1786, is 
omitted. ; es 
It says, “a pre-requisite to determining with pro- 
priety what ought to be the money unit of the Unit. 
ed States, is to endeavor to form as accurate an 
idea as the nature of the case will admit of, what it 
actually is. ‘The pound, though of various value, 
is the unit of the money of account of all the states. 
But it is not equally easy to pronounce what is to 
be considered as the unit in the coins, there being 
no formed regulation on the point, (the resolutions of 
congress of the 6th July, 1785, and 8th August, 
1786, having never yet been carried into opera- 
tion,) it can only be inferred from usage or prac- 
tice.” 
Now the ordinance of 16th October, 1786, was a 
formal regulation, which recognized the princi- 
ples inregard to the unit of coins, of the resolutions 
of 6th July, 1785, and 8th August, 1786, and the 
congress under the new constitution had, by the 
two successive collection laws of 31st July, 1789, 
and 4th August, 1790, not only rated the foreign 


moneys of account, but foreign coins, by the stand- 
ard of dollars and cents, established in the resolu- 


tion of 8th August, 1786. Millions of dollars had 
been received in revenue under those laws in fo- 
reign coins, estimated in those dollars and cents. 


A pamphlet was published by Mr. Boardly, at Phi- 
ladelphia, in 1789, in which he shews that the real 
value of the dollar, in the first collection law, was 
52.46 pence sterling, and not 54, and adds, «I do 
not consider whether this valuation accords with a 
late declaration that twenty shillings sterling shall 
be estimated at the value of 4 dollars and 44 cents 
of the present dollar; but I recommend it to the 
consideration of others.” 

In the Gazette of the United States of 24th Oc- 
tober, 1789, is an essay entitled “A few thoughts 


tleman of Virginia,” in which it is fully shewn that 
the valuation of the pound sterling, «as it stands 
rated by congress at 4 dollars and 44 cents,” was 
inconsistent with the pennyweight of gold, rated 
at 89 cents; that the pound sterling should be rated. 
at 4 dollars 57.89.623 cents, or the pennyweight of 
foreign gold coin at 86.19.36 cents, instead of 39, 
which it states to be greatly to the injury of the 
revenue. 


The alterations from the system established by 


instead of 375.64 grains; an eagle of 2474 grains 

pure gold, instead of 246.268—15 for 1, propor- 

tional value of silver and gold, instead of 15.6 for 

1. Gratuitous coining, instead of a duty of 2 per 

cent, for the bullien sent to the mint to be coined. 

Mr. Hamilton proposed to leave the standard of 
purity of the silver coin at 11 parts in 12 pure, as it 

had been established by the old congress. But jn 

this respect, the law departed from the principles 

of the secretary. It took the weight as well as the 

pure contents of the Spanish dollar, then in circu- 

lation, for a model: not, indeed, its legal weight 

and purity, which would have been 420 grains at 

10} parts in 12, pure silver, but its actual weight 
and purity, with the allowances for remedy, and 
ascertained by the average from a considerable 
number of the Spanish dollars of the coinage since 
1772, which were then in actual circulation. The 
result gave us a dollar of 416 grains, containing 
3714 grains of pure silver. 


In the coins of the United States there is ne al- 
lowance for what is called the remedy of weight, 
but assays of all coins issued from the mint are 
made, and if any of them are found inferior to the 
standard prescribed, to the amount of more than 
1-144 part, the officers of the mint, by whose fault 
the deficiency has arisen, are to be dismissed. This 
provision was adopted from what was stated in Mr. 
Hamilton’s report to be the practice of the mint in 
England. 


By the acts of incorporation of the banks of the 
United States, their bills, payable on demand, are 
made receivable in all payments to the United 
States, unless otherwise directed by congress. 


By the acts of 31st July, 1789, and 4th August, 
1790, the gold coins of Great Britain were rated at 
89 cents the pennyweight. By the act of 9th Fe. 
bruary, 1793, passed after the change of the stand- 
ard of our domestic coins, British gold coins were 
rated at 27 grains to the dollar, equivalent to 88.89 
cents the pennyweight, at which they stand to this 
day. 

In the year 1797, the British parliament passed 
an act restricting the bank of England from: paying 
their own notes in specie, a restriction which has 
been continued to this day, with certain exceptions, 
by recent acts of parliament. The pound sterling, 
therefore, in all English invoices and accounts, is 
now neither gold norsilver, but bank paper. This 
paper has been at times so depreciated, that Span- 
ish dollars have been issued by the bank itself, suc- 
cessively, at five shillings and five shillings and six 
pence the dollar, and they have passed in common 
circulation at six shillings. 

In the year 1816, there was a coinage of silver at 
the mint, in which the pound troy weight of stand- 
ard silver, was coined into 66 shillings, instead of 
62 shillings, which had been the standard before. 

And an act of parliament of 2d July, 1819, con- 





concerning a proper money of account, by a gen- 


firms the restrictions upon cash payments by the 
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United States at 4 dollars and 44 cents. 


“grains; anc the proclamation accordingly prohibit- 


British colonies or plantations. 
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bank until the first day of May, 1823, with the fol- 
Jowing exceptions. 

1. That between the first of February and the 
first of October, 1820, any person tendering to the 
bank its notes payable on demand, to an amount 
not less than the price or value of sixty ounces of 
gold, at the rate of four pounds one shilling per 
ounce shall receive payment in gold of the lawful 
standard at that rate of 4/. 1s. per ounce. - 

2. That, from the Ist October, 1820, to the Ist of 
May, 1821, such payment shall be made ia gold, 
calculated after the rate ef Si. 19s. 6d. per ounce. 

8. And that, from the 1st of May, 1821, to the Ist 
of May, 1823, they shall be made in gold, calculat- 
é6 after the rate of 3/. 17s. 104d. per ounce. All 
these payments to be made at the option of the 
bank, in ingots or bars, of tha weight of sixty 
ounces each, and not otherwise. 

Throughout this whole canto of mutability, the 
pound sterling of Great Britain, from the 31st July, 
1789, to this day has been rated by the lawsof the 


There has probably been no time, since the es- 
tablishment of the mint of the United States, nor 
since the first establishment of the dollar as the 
unit of account in the moneys of the United States, 
when this has been the intrinsic value of the pound 
sterling, whether computed in gold, silver, er bank 
paper. ‘ 

A proclamation of queen Ann, issued inthe year 
4704, declared that the Spanish, Seville, and Mexi- 
can pieces of eight, (as dollars were then called,) 
had, upon assays made at the mint, been found to 
weigh seventeen pennyweights and a half, (420 
grains, ) and to be of the value of four shillings and 
six pence sterling; from which the inference is 
conclusive, that they contained, of pure silver, 387 | 


ed their passing, or being received for more than 
siz shillings each, in the currency of any of the 
An act of parlia- 
ment, in 1767, corroborated by penalties the pro- 
hibition contained in the proclamation. Six shil- 
lings for the Spanish dollar became thenceforth the 
standard of lawful money in the colonies, although 
the currencies of some of them afterwards depart- 
ed from it. In 1717, Sir Isaac Newton, being mas- 
ter of the mint, again made assays of the Spanish 
dollars, and found them still to contain 387 grains. 
From this standard they successively fell off, in 
1731, in 1761, and 1772, since which their average 
weight and purity has been that at which the dol. 
lar of the United States is fixed. 

The dollar being thus of the intrinsic value of 
four shillings and six pence sterling, the pound 
sterling was of course equivalent to 4 4-9 of the 
dollar. This was the par of exchange computed 
in the silver coins of the two countries, for even 
then if the computation had been made between 
their gold coins, the result would have been dif- 
ferent. 

Thus, while the laws of the United States, in 
establishing their mint and the unit of their cur- 
rency, have assumed for their standard the Span- 
ish dollar of 1772, in the calculations of their re- 
venue, and their estimate of the English pound 
sterling, they have adopted the Spanish dollar of 

A. ! 
ae when, in 1704, the value of the Mexican dol- 
lar was fixed at four shillings and six pence, it was 
because it contained 387 grains of pure silver, the 
same quantity which was also contained in four 
shillings and six pence of English coined silver. 


of English silver coin contain only 3634 grains of 
pure silver, and the dollar of the United States 
contains 371} grains. The following statements 
show the relative present value of the dollar and 
pound sterling, in the gold and silver coins of bot}, 
countries, in gold bullion as payable by the bank 
of England, and in English bank paper, at its cur. 
rent value in 1815: 
1. Gold. 

One pound troy weight, of standard gold in Eng. 
land, contains 5280 grains of pure gold. It is coin. 
ed into 46/. 14s. 6d. or 11214 pence. 

Then 11214:5280::240:113.0014 grains of pure 
gold in a pound sterling. 

In the United States, 24.75 grains of pure gold 
is coined into a dollar, or 247.5 grains to an eagle. 

Then 24.75:1::113.0014:4.56.572 dollars, cents, 
&c. to a pound. 

Thus the pound sterling in gold is worth $4.56. 
572. 

And as 5280:11214::24.75:52.5656— 

dollar in English gold 4s. 4.5656. 
pound sterling in gold, $4.56.572. 
2. Silver. 

One pound troy weight, of standard silver in 
England, contains 5328 grains of pure silver, and 
is coined into 66 shillings, or 792 pence. 

The doliar of the United States contains $71.25 
grains of pure silver. 

Then 5328:792::371.25:55.1858. 

) dollar in English silver, 4s. 7d. 1858. 
792:5328::240:1614.445 grains pure silver 
in a pound. 
971.25:1614.545::1:4.34.8945, 
pound sterling in silver, $4.34.8943, 
medium par dollar, 4s. 5.8757 pence. 
€ stl. in gold 4.56.5726— 
10.8388— 4.45.7331 medi« 
in silver 4.34.8943* [um par é stl. 
3. Value of the pound sterling and dollar, in gold and 
silver coin, in gold bullion, and in English bank pa- 


per. 

pence ster, 
Value of United States’ dollar in Eng- 
lish silver coin, at 66 shillings per Ib. troy 


weight, 55.1858 
In English gold coin, at 37. 17s. 10d. 

per ounce, 52.5656 
In English bank notes, in 1815, 72. 
In gold bullion, at 4/. 1s. per ounce, 54,675 


Dolls, Cts. 

English pound sterling in silver coin 

worth, in United States’ silverdollars, 4 34.8943 
Gold coin, at 3/ 17s. 104d. per oz. in 

United States gold, 4 56.5720 
In English bank notesin 1815, S 33.3338 
In gold bullion, at 4/. 1s. per oz. 4A 38.9574 
In do. at 4/. A 44.4444, 








Foreign Articles. 
(CpSee “postscript,” page 95. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

There were fifty-four petitions presented to the 
house of commons in one day, signed *y great 
numbers of persons, praying for a restoration o: 
the queen’s name to the liturgy, and the dismissa‘ 
of the ministers. But the latter, possessing a de- 
cided majority, disregard every thing of the sort. 
In their train are seventy-two persons who annuall; 
receive 170,000/. of the public money; a host no‘ 
easily to be shaken! Some of the debates have 
not only been very animated but oftentimes very 





At this time, four shillings and six pence sterling 


rude. 
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The Birmingham trade in hardwire is said to | 

ve diminished 25 per. cent. 

“ appears that thate is a debt due from the em- 
peror of Austria to the British government, of nine 
millions nine hundred and fourteen thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty-seven pounds ten shillings. 

The accounts of the revenue of Ireland have been 
presented to the house of commons. The whole 
yeceipt for the financial year, ended January 5, 
1820, was 4,251,9027. That for the year ended 
January 5, 1821, is 3,605,446/, being a reduction in 
_ one year of 646,456/. : 

A Mr. Arnot has completed the great pedestrian 
match of two hundred and sixty-four miles in four 
successive days. 

Miss Wilson. “A great star, (says a late letter 
from London) has lately come out at Drury Lane, 
a Miss Wilson. Sheis saidto excel Mrs. Billington 
and Catalini. She sings the «Soldier tired” three | 
times every night. A high compliment has Seen 
paid her by the celebrated Mrs. Siddons. A few 
nights ago, Mrs. Siddons, with lady Harcourt, and 
a large party, went into the green room, when 
Mrs. Siddons told Miss Wilson she never saw so much 
science in singing, combined with such great acting, 
for she is an elegant actress. She draws immense 
crowds to the theatre—London is in an uproar 
about her!” se 

Newspapers. The following is a statement of the 
number of stamps, (exclusivefof the Irish) which 
were issued from Somerset-house during the last 
two years, for the Londonand country newspapers, 
at four pence: For 1819, 21,838,064; for 1820, 
24,820,307; being an increase to the revenue dur- 
ing the last year of 2,982,213 four pences, which, 
deducting the discount allowed to the newspapers 
for prompt payment, amounts to 39,762 pounds 
sterling. 

Revenue. We noticed in our last that the reve- 
aue was productive, and that there would not be 
any “positive loan” required for the service of the 
vear, Itis since shewn to us that the increase of 
the revenue is from increased taxes, and that fifteen 
millions will *6e again borrowed from the sinking 
fund.” Yt isalso said that the sinking fund is now 
‘a “complete bubble.” How like the condition of 
things in the United States! Would that, as we 
copy England in so many baa matters, we might 
follow her also in some of her wholesome provi- 
sions to aid the national prosperity! But her wri- 
ters and agents, and the love which too many in 
this country have for her, can make that which is 
right for her to do, wrong for us to think of, or vice 
versa, as the business of vending her goods may 
reguire! 

About the revenue, Mr. Tierney said in the house 
of commons, that “every one knew it, and every 
one was aware of the cause also, or else it would 
not have been stated. The fact was, there were 
‘three millions of new taxes which came into ope- 
vation last year. Three quarters of the preceding 
year had not the benefit of any part of that sum. 
Fhe tax was laid on for the purpose of raising 
3,200,040 pounds; but the increase of the income 
of. the last year over the preceding one, was only 
«200,000 pounds. Thus it would appear, that in- 
stead of an’ improvement in our revenues, we had 
lost a million.” 

Law case. The following curious case is inserted 
‘oshew what the pulpit of a “national church” may 
n€ converted into—though indeed some precious 
things have occurred in some of our own that might 
rival this clerical libeller: 


Brougham applied to the court for a rule to show 
cause why a criminal information should not be 
filed against the Rev. R. Blacow, M.A. He made 
this motion upon the affidavit of A. Miller of Liver- 
eC who swore that, on the 27th of January last, 

e bought, at the shop of a bookseller, in that town, 
a pamphlet, the title of which was as follows: «The 
substance of a discourse preached at the church 
of St. Mark, Liverpool, by the Rev. R. Blacow, Me 
A. on Sunday evening, the 26th of November last, 
upon the. present aspect of the times, with addi- 
tional notes and an appendix, bearing upon the ra- 
dical question.” The affidavit further states, that 
the deponent on the same day produced the said 
R. Blacow, M. A. who admitted that he was the 
author of it, and that he preached it. 

Mr. Justice Bayley—«that he preached it—but 
did he admit that he published it? 

Mr. Brougham—«My lord, he admitted this—that 
he was the author of the sermon as stated and con- 
tained in the said pamphlet.” 

Chief justice Abbott—«Well, go on.” 

Mr. Brougham said the court would collect the 
import of the publication from the extract which 
he should read, 

“The radicals have one feature about them, even 
more hideous and disgusting than the Jacobins 
themselves. They fell down and worshipped the 
Goddess of Reason—a most respectable and decent 
sort of being, compared with that which the Radi- 
cals have set up, as the idol of their worship. They 
have elevated the Goddess of Lust on the pedestal 
of shame—an object of all others the most conge- 
nial to their taste—the most deserving of their ho- 
mage—the most worthy of their adoration. After 
exhibiting her claims to their favor in two distant 
quarters of the globe—after compassing sea and 
land with her guilty paramour, to gratify to the fill 
her impure desires, and even polluting the holy 
sepulchre itself with her presence, to which she 
was Carried in mock majesty astride upon an ass— 
she returned tothis hallowed soil, so hardened in 
sin, so bronzed with infamy, so callous to every 
feeling of decency, or of shame, as to go on Sun- 
day last, clothed in the mantle of adultery, to kneel 
down at the altar of that God, who is “of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity,” when she ought 
rather to have stood barefoot in the aisle, covered 
with a sheet as white as “unsunned snow,” doing 
penance for her sins. ‘Till this had been done, I 
would never have defiled my hands by placing the 
sacred symbols in her’s; and this she would have 
been compelled to do in those good old days, when 
church discipline was in its pristine vigor and acti- 
vity. But, instead of this, we behold her glorying 


self in the attitude of defiance; and, at the head of 
her radical troops, demanding those rights she has 
so deservedly forfeited, and which, in the name of 
every thing good and virtuous, and sacred among 
us, she never can, she never must have, 

“Enter Jerusalem on an ass; 

Then on the stage act Columbine; 

Attend with Bergami at mass, 

Then to St. Paul’s—Oh! Caroline!!” 

Chief justice Abbot—I think, Mr. Brougham, you 
have shown causes enough for your rule. 

Mr. Brougham—The deponent, of course, my 
lord, swears that her majesty the queen isthe per. 
son alluded to in thesermon. And this part of her 
conduct alluded to, namely, her going to church on 
the Sunday at Hammersmith, is now for the first 
time calledin question, It was never im issue be- 





At the court of King’s bench, Feb. 3-—Mr. 
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* Mr. Justice Bayley—You have your rule; there} 
is no necessity to read over any further passages. 

The rule was accordingly granted. 

SPAIN. 

There is a report of some discontents or disor- 
ders in Spain, caused by a set of persons who call 
‘themselves “defenders of the faith.” From their 
appellation, we presume that some of the priests are 
at the bottom of the affair. 

Gen Riego, being presented with a sword by the 
municipality of Saragossa, said—*this sword shall 
be employed in defending, even to death, the liber- 
ty of Spain.” 

The Spanish ambassador, at the court ef London, 
_ has exhibited, on a late occasion, the most superb 
train of carriages, harness and horses ever seen in 
England. The ornaments on the horses were so 
massy, that one of them, while standing still, could 
not sustain the weight and fell. 

TWO SICILIES. 

The British papers publish an account, as from 
an officer of the squadron in the bay of Naples, re- 
lating to the manner of the king’s embarkation for 
Leghorn, on his way to Laybach. If it is true, it is 
evident that he stole away from his people—that he 
was received by the British boats from a subterra- 
neous passage—-that, when in the boat, «she resem- 
bled a man delivered from death”’——that, when he 
reached the British ship, he exclaimed, actually 
jumping for joy, “mea casa, mea casa”—my house, | 
my house. We are not sufficiently advised of the 
facts to understand this story. 

Naples, Jan.9. Wehave already made known 
the encouragement which we have received from 
various parts of Europe, either by political writings 
or by plans of campaigns for the defence of our ter- 
ritory. Offers of another description have been 
made to us from England. 

A private individual of that kingdom, Mr. Davin, 
has written to government, mentioning that he is 
ready to furnish, at a reasonable price, and payable 
in two years, seven vessels of war, provided with 
necessaries and munitions, and ready to receive 
men and provisions. 

Another Englishman, lieut. col. Ryves, assistant- 
quarter-master-general, offers to raise and bring to 
Naples before three months, a corps of auxiliary 
English troops, composed of three squadrons of 
hussars, two companies of horse artillery, ten com- 
panies of infantry, and six companies of foot chas- 
seurs—-in all 2,000 men, equipped and armed, and 
ready to engage for three years, or longer, if re- 
quired, who will be selected from the soldiers dis- 
charged at the time of the peace. We do not know 
whether our government will accept of these of- 
fers. 


: 


GERMANY. 
In Saxony, which prides herself on being the 
the cradle of the protestant religion, the Catholic 
clergy, it appears, prohibit intermarriages with pro- 
testants, unless they engage to educate their chil- 
dren in the Catholic religion; and the priests have 
even gone the length of declaring marriages cele- 
brated by the protestant clergy, null and void, and 
the parties guilty of the mortal sin of adultery! 
The university of Leipsic has taken the alarm at 
the illegal interference of the Catholic clergy, and 
resolved to bring the subject under the cognizance 
of the diet. 
PRUSSIA. 
Real tragedy, Accounts from Magdeburg men- 
tion a singular suicide that has been committed 
there. M. Fabricius, director of the theatre, shot 


Pes | 


et 


representation of Schiller’s Don Carlos. He chos® 
the moment when the marquis Posa is killed on the 
stage by{a shot through the gate of the prison.— 
He had taken upon himself to discharge the pisto} 
and fell according to the directions in the part of 
Posa, without uttering a syllable. 


RUSSIA. 

In the year 1818 there were born in the whole 
Russian empire, in the parishes of the Greek relj. 
gion, 1,431,548 children, (67,158 fewer than in the 
year 1817). The number of deaths was 875,007, 
(being 46,446:more than in the year 1817). Among 
the deaths of the male sex there were 679 persong 
above 100 years of age; 219 above 105; 116 above 
110; 66 above 125; 5 above 130; one attained the 
age of 140; and one even 145 years. The number 
of marriages was 335,399, being 3,670 fewer than 
in 1817. 

EGYPT. 

‘Cleopatra’s needle, This celebrated monument of 
antiquity has been presented to the king of Eng. 
land by the pacha of Egypt. It is intended to be 
set up in Waterloo place, opposite Carlton palace, 
The weight of the column is about 200 tons, the 
diameter of the pedestal seven feet. This magni. 
ficent column was obtained through the influence 


,of S. Briggs, Esq. the British resident at Grand 


Cairo, with the pacha of Egypt. 


EAST INDIES. 

It is stated that the cholera morbus has committed 
great ravages at Manilla, and that the priests in- 
duced the people to believe that the complaint 
was OWing to the strangers there; on which the 
miserable wretches, in the night, massacred up: 
wards of thirty respectable persons. Among them 
one American named Wilson. The American con. 
sul escaped by secreting himself. ‘They also killed 
a number of Chinese, We have a long account of 
this tragical event. 

The British detached a large force from Bem. 
bay under Sir Charles Colville, against the Emirs of 
Sinde, because most probably, as their country 
had not been much cursed with the footsteps of 
Europeans, it was rich andthe people happy. Sub- 
sequent accounts say, that, after five days hard 
fighting, the ravager gained a complete victory, and 
it was thought that the country might come under 
the protection of the British, by which we are always 
to understand that misery reigns. 

The Dutch, after having been often defeated at 
Palembang, offered 10,000 dollars for the head of 
the sultan, the “legitimate sovereign.” Surely this 
case will command the attention of the Ao/y allies 
at Laybach!!! 





SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 

Mllegitimacy. Since the death of Tamahamahs, 
king of the Sandwich Islands, there has been a des- 
perate battle fought for the right of succession to 
the crown. It terminated in the dethronement of 
the young prince, son of the king; the queen mo 
ther reigns in his stead. 

CUBA. 

The Herculina, captain Gaza, (or Gantz,) arrived 
at Havana on the 13th ult, with three hundred and 
ninety slaves, from the coast of Africa. How many 
of these are for the Florida “market?”’ 


HAYTI, 

President Boyer is making powerful exertions‘? 
restore the public tranquility. Other chiefs of dis 
order have been seized and shot. ‘he preside 
has prorogued the house of representatives, in com 
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himself through the heart with a pistol, during the 


sequence of the necessity of his presence in the B 
north, 7 
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SOUTHAMERICA. . 
It appears that lord Cochrane has not effected 
any thing decisive against Peru. Much complaint 
is made of the encouragement which he affords to 


Downes, of the Macedonian frigate, has been of im- 
portant service in preventing abuses of this sort, 
as well as in assisting such masters of vessels as had 
their crews reduced from this cause. Another ac- 
count says that Cochrane had behaved well if re- 
gard to some vessels on the Peruvian coast, though 
it was known that many of them were covering 
ish property. — . 

Tiny the grsiead of a vessel at New York we have 
the following interesting details from South Ame- 
 Corainnatt Hardy had lately left Buenos Ayres 
in the Creole frigate, for Montevideo, whence he 
wasto sail in the Superb 74, accompanied by the 
Creole, for the Pacific Ocean, in the latter part of Ja- 
nuary. The Owen Glendower frigate, capt. Spen- 
cer, sailedfrom Montevideo in December, for the 
Pacific. A French squadron, composed of a 74’ 
and one or two frigates, went round the Cape some 
time before, which was assigned as a reason for 
com. Hardy’s going. The British sloop of war 
Slaney remaimed at Buenos Ayres to afford pro- 
tection to the British commerce. 

Most of the deputies elected by the province of 
Buenos Ayres for the congress to be held at Cor- 
dova in January, (in virtue of the treaty with Santa 
Fe, concluded in November,) had refused to go, 
alleging, as an excuse, the danger to which they 
were personally exposed from the caprice of the 
populace! It was not supposed that any thing ef- 
fectual would be done in the congress, towards 
forming a general government.—Each province 
managed its own affairs in its own way. Paraguay 
still kept up her system of non-intercourse with 
the rest.—Artigas had claimed,some months before, 
an asylum with the governor of that province 
(Frincia) for himself and a few followers, which 
was granted him in a generous and liberal man- 
ner. He had been completely beaten by the Por- 
tuguese, and lastly, byRamirez, governor of Entre 
Rios, and it was generally supposed that his politi- 
cal career was at an end. 

The governor of Buenos Ayres, Rocriguez, was 
absent in the interior, prosecuting a war against 
the Indiaris, who had become very troublesome, 
and caused great alarm.—They had lately commit- 
ted some horrid excesses, plundering towns, carry- 
ing off women, &c. It was supposed that they 
were instigated by Carrera and other discontented 
anarchists. 

The public tranquility of Buenos Ayres had not 
been disturbed since the bloody revolution of the be- 
ginning of October; but several persons had lately 
been arrested on suspicion of secretly conspiring 
against the government. It was reported that Rami- 
rez, with a considerable force, was on his way to- 
wards Buenos Ayres, determined to arrange its in- 
ternal affairs so as to meet the views of the provin- 
ces. The prospects for the future were far from 
flattering —the government paper was at an enor- 
mous discount—thke value of property much reduc- 
ed, and the cultivation of the country greatly ne- 
giected. ; 

The last news from Chili was to the 5th of De- 
cember, San Martin, with his army, was at Ancon 
on the 9th of November, a little north of Lima. He 
was to invest Lima by land, while lord Cochrane 
blockaded it by sea. The Spanish frigate Esme- 


night of the Sth Noy. in a gallant manner, by the 
boats of the Chilian squadron, commanded by lord 
Cochrane in person. It was reported that the Ameri- 
can frigate Macedonian, and British frigate Andro- 


mache, were considerably injured by the fire from 
the batteries at the time. 


The crew of a boat that 
was.sent on shore from the Macedonian, the morn- 
ing after the action, were [partly] murdered by the 
populace of Callao, on suspicion that the frigate had 
assisted lord Cochrane in the capture of the Esme- 
ralda. The city of Guayaquil revolutionized in fa- 


vor of the Patriots on the 9th October, «s soon as 


they had heard of San Martin’s arrival in Peru. 

_ It was reported at Buenos Ayres that a revolution 
had broken out in Chili, headed by the Carrera par- 
ty, and that they had possession of Conception. 
These reports were however vague and contradié- 
tory. , 


the establishment of the constitution, arrived at 
Buenos Ayres on the 4th Dec. and left it in a pre- 
cipitate manner in the night of the 5th, without ef- 
fecting any thing, the Buenos Ayrean government 
insisting, as a base of any nogociation, that they 
should acknowledge their independence. 

A pirate, under a flag as of Artigas, lately com- 
mitted some outrageous felonies on boarding the 
brig Copernican. It is time that these things were 
stopped. There were some ladies on board the C. 
who were plundered as meanly as the British plun- 
dered the poor French women when flying for 
their lives from the murderous blacks of St. Do- 
mingo, some years ago. 

POSTCRIPT. 

acPSince the preceding articles were arranged, an 
arrival at Boston furnishes us with London dates of 
the 19th of Feb. from which we gather the follows 
ing interesting particulars. 

Great Britain. On the 12th of February, in 
the house of lords, lord Roselyn, in alluding to the 
affairs of Austria and Naples, said “that the con- 
duct of the “holy alliance,” as it regarded the step 
they had taken with Naples, was not exceeded in 
the history of Bonaparte. That most extraordinary 
act of violence, he thought, might produce the 
most serious effects on the peace of Europe, and 
of the world.” Earl Gray rose to express “this hor- 
ror and detestation, at the blood thirsty and infa- 
fnous conduct of the allied sovereigns.” 

Much debate took place on this subject. ‘The 
eail of Liverpool, in his speech, said that the go- 
vernment did not intend to take any hostile steps 
—but his manner was so cautious as not to commit 
the ministry to any line of measures in relation to 
the designs of the holy alliance to put down the 
people of Naples. 

The queen’s case has occupied much of the at- 
tention of the house of commons. A proposition 
for an address to restore her name to the liturgy 
was negatived—178 for it, 298 against it. The an. 
nuity bill in her favor has passed. There was much 
warm sparring about reform. Lord Castlereagh 
said that “he was never disposed to support the 
principle of annual parliaments and universal suf- 
frage,”? at which there was a great laugh. Sir J. 
Newport said, “it was true that the noble lord had 
in one part of his life voted for reform, and had 
never voted for it after he came into office.” 

A general discharge of workmen from all the 
dock-yards is spoken of; the decreased number at 
Portsmouth, it is supposed, will exceed fifteen hun- 
dred. The naval force to be kept up is 80 sail of 
the line, with a suitable proportion of frigates and 
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Stocks—Feb. 20, 3 per cent. consols 72 1-8 8-4. 
Colton—Liverpool, Feb. 22: Uplands 7} to 93; 
Orleans 83 to 114; Tennessees 7 to 84. The prices 
are declining, though the demand seems steady. — 
Sparx. On the 4th, 5th and 6th of Feb. Madrid 
appears to have been in'a very disordered state. 
he people were in a great ferment—the king was 
personally insulted, and there wasanaffray between 
his body guards and the populace, in which some 
lives were lost. The dismission of these guards 
had been insisted upon, and the requisition was 
complied with. The municipality had declared the 
person of the king “sacred and inviolable.” 
Proclamation of the municipality of Medrid, ad- 
dressed to the people—“Citizens of the heroic city of 
Madrid—Nothing can be done amidst agitation. 
‘the laws have no force but in tranquility. Your 
complaints are just, and will not fail to be attended 
to. Does the municipalty deserve your confidence? 
Yes, for itis your work. Be, therefore, without 
anxiety. You wish the constitution; itis that which 
all good citizens wish, in spite of the factious. The 


_ constitution speaks order, submission to the laws, 


and confidence in authority. The magistrates of 
the capital of Spain watch and labor for your wel- 
fare. Blame them if they do not fulfil the hopes 
vou have conceived; but wait, and watch their con- 
duct, The municipality will never belie itself. It 


' swears it to you by the constitution, which it will 


ynaintain until death. 
(Signed) ‘rancisco Ferdanandez de Téara. 
Portveat. The cortes are proceeding quietly. 
‘They have elected a regency of five of their own 
members, and appointed the various ministers of 
the interior, finances, war, foreign affairs and ma- 


“rine. The regency is to governin the name of the 


king;, and if he or any of the royal family should 
return, they must agree to support the constitution. 

Or ausTriA AND NAPLES. On the 28th and 29th of 
Jan. 40,000: Austrians crossed the Po to advance 
«upon Naples in three divisions. In case of resist- 
ance, they are tobe immediately followed by 80,000 
snen—soldiers of the “holy alliance!” A Laybach 
atticle of Feb. 2, says—*his majesty, the king of 
Naples has addressed a proclamation to the inhabi- 
tants of the Two Sicilies, in which he orders the im- 
mediate dissolution of the parliament, He also calls 
on them to receive the Austrians as friends, and 
promises, on his return, to give them a constito- 
tion.” 

The intended invasion of Naples appears to be 
fully relied upon as certain. The Austrian flotilla 
in the Adriztic, is to co-operate with the army. 
Advices of these movements have been sent from 
Laybach to Naples. 

- It is stated on the receipt of despatches, that the 
Austrian minister at Londen, on the 17th of Feb. 
iad animmediate audience with lord Castlereagh. 

A Liverpool paper of Feb, 22, says-—Advices, 
dated the 30th ult. were received on Saturday last 
trom Naples. The sittings of the parliament were 
to close onthe following day, but the prorogation, 
which was to be made by the prince regent in per- 
son, was not expected to be for a longer period 
than to the middle of March. Meantime the depu- 
ties would all remain in Naples, to assist by their 
counsel, shouldany emergency occur to ptace the 
safety or the tranquility of the country In danger. 
Intense anxiety existed in all ranks of the commu- 
nity on the deliberation at Laybach. 

Naples, Jan $1.—The official journal gives the 
flowing account of a letter from the king:— 











“The king enters largely into a detail of the ex. 
treme kindness of his reception by the emperors, 
His majesty adds, that he has nothing of interest to 
communicate as to political affairs, but that the re. 
union of the Italian princes leaves room to hope, 
with the Divine assistance, for the adoption of a 
better system in the affairs of Italy, and confirma. 
tion of the tranquility of Europe.” 

General Pepe, on the 29th, under the title of the 
order of the day, congratulates the national guard, 
both horse and foot: 

“If the chances of war,” says he, “should lead 
the enemy into your neighborhood, remember that 
the Neapolitans have more than once defended their 
fine country, and that Saragossa, which does not 
contain the tythe of the population of Naples, re- 
sisted for a long period the attacks of two power- 
ful French armies.’ 

Sicily still refuses to send deputies to the parlia. 
ati A smothered dissatisfaction prevails in the 
island, 








CHRONICLE, 

The U. S. ship Hornet has sailed for Havana, 
and to proceed to Pensacola, carrying out des- 
patches and persons appertaining to the cession of 
the Floridas. 

The florida commissioners. —Hugh Lawson White, 
of Tennessee, William King, of Maine, and John IW. 
Green, of Virginia, are appointed commissioners 
under the 11th article of the treaty of amity, settle- 
ment and limits, between the United States and 
Spain, concluded at Washington, 22d Feb. 1819. 

The mail. ‘There was an attempt to rob the mail 
from Philadelphia to Baltimore, on Wednesday 
night between 9 and 10 o’clock, near Bush, The 
driver was fired at, and the ball went through the 
cover of his waggon. He designed to have return- 
ed the shot, but his pistol would not go off—and 
he drove on without further interruption. Some 
other fellowsare resolved to be hung—that seems 
nearly certain. Mail robberies have been committed 
at Richmond, Va. bya slave who was accustomed to 
perform certain menial services in the office. The 


practice of employing blacks is to be discontinued. 


The man being a slave, and no evidence against 
— except his own confession, has been discharg- 
ed. , 

“Affair of Lagaudette.’? We noticed in our last 
a horrible nrurder committed at Norfolk. The de- 
ceased was named Lagaudette—the supposed mur- 
derers Manuel Philip Garcia and J. Garcia Castil- 
lano. The former has madea confession. He says 
that the blow was struck while he was asleep by 
the latter, &c. but he seems to have had some 
share in the matter. The quarrel is given as con- 
cerning a girl, that Lagaudette was paying some 
attentions to. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, Mareh 31, 1821. 

Notice is hereby-given to all whom it may con- 
cern, that a communication has been received at 
this department, from the baron Hyde de Neuville, 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
from France, that all extraordinary duties upon 
vessels of the United States, imposed by the ordi- 
nance of his most christian majesty on the 26 of Ju- 
ly last, will be remitted, and all obligations given 
for the payment of such duties, will be cancelled 
for all vessels of the United States which entered 
the ports of France before the 12th of Dec. last. 
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